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THE DISPENSING OF JUSTICE UNDER THE MEXICAN 

REGIME 

BY C. C. BAKER 

In the days of the Mexican regime justice was obtained with 
little of the formal and bitter litigation, lengthy and costly suits and 
lawyers' altercations of our present age. Such things were at vari- 
ance with the easy-going, somewhat patriarchal and proudly digni- 
fied attitude of the alcaldes and ayuntamientos. There were times 
when the pride of the alcaldes and their associates, or sudden bursts 
of popular indignation, caused a temporary change in the course of 
justice, but these were few. 

Formal suit might be brought before the alcalde of the pueblo, 
but often a dispute was put in the way of being settled by a petition 
presented to the Ayuntamiento, where the matter was heard at length. 
From the minutes of the meetings of the Ayuntamiento of Los An- 
geles, and the very abbreviated records of proceedings in the al- 
calde's court, both contained in the old Los Angeles City Archives 
now in the City Hall, the following are taken : 

When Luis Arenas was first alcalde of the pueblo, three of the 
Yorba brothers, Tomas, Bernardo and Teodocio, appeared before 
him, July 10, 1838, and stated that their brother Antonio wished to 
deprive them of their rights as part owners of the Rancho Sanitago 
de Santa Ana. Arenas states that after due consideration, "I ad- 
vised them how to act in a brotherly manner and they all agreed 
they had a mutual right to said place." Francisco Farias had evi- 
dently caused trouble between the brothers. For that reason Arenas 
ordered that as soon as he harvested a crop which he had planted on 
the Santiago he should leave the rancho and reside in the pueblo. 
Surely Arenas was a prototype dl the present day "golden rule" 
justice. 

At the meeting of the Ayuntamiento on February 19, 1833, the 
alcalde stated that Vicente Sanchez, then at liberty under bond, had 
committed many offenses, in particular that he had repeatedly es- 
tablished in the public saloons what were known as "prohibited 
games." These had recently been listed in an ordinance, and were 
"albures, monte, banking games, dice, etc." Sanchez was cited to 
appear before the Ayuntamiento, but, instead, he passed its meeting 
place flourishing a revolver and raising a general disturbance. The 
alcalde was forthwith directed to imprison Sanchez, who was re- 
manded to the governor with the request that he be banished from 
Los Angeles. Sanchez, evidently penitent, appeared before the 
Ayuntamiento each of the two succeeding days and requested revo- 
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cation of the sentence. He was refused, whereat "he had the au- 
dacity to remark that he challenged the jurisdiction" of the Ayun- 
tamiento in his case. The governor evidently gave Sanchez unre- 
stricted liberty, for at the meeting of August 12th, a member of the 
Ayuntamiento, Felipe Lugo, brought up "the affront received by 
this corporation" from Sanchez "last February" and showed the 
"dire consequences" that would follow if it were unpunished and 
"the ridicule to which this corporation would be subjected." It will 
be seen that "the corporation" took its dignity as a serious matter. 
They decided on the governor's arrival to renew their request for 
Sanchez's banishment. Consequently when Gov. Jose Figueroa pre- 
sided at their meeting of September 6th, they placed their request 
before him. The governor told them they could not discuss or de- 
cide regarding Sanchez as they would then be both judge and com- 
plaining witness, since they were interested in their own honor. He 
suggested an attorney be appointed to bring the matter before a 
judge, but there is no further mention of the case. It would be in- 
teresting to know if this was the Vicente Sanchez who was alcalde 
in 1845. 

An amusing case came before Alcalde Manuel Dominguez on 
July 1, 1839. Justo Morillo sued Jose Sepulveda for taking a piece 
of lumber from the beach at La Bolsa and commencing work there- 
on. The case having been "properly ventilated," the altalde de- 
cided that the lumber belonged to both parties and that each should 
have half, but Sepulveda was to deliver Morillo's half "at the door 
of the latter's house in compensation for his having done the work 
of sawing the same." One can not but admire the ability of the 
alcalde to remain absolutely neutral and to balance so nicely the 
labors of the two litigants. 

In a petition presented to the Ayuntamiento in July, 1845, Jose 
de Arnaz recited that the wall between his place and that of Don 
Santiago McKinley was contrary to all police regulations as it formed 
an imperfect angle, obstructed the view, projected into the street, 
and was injurious to public health as garbage was dumped there. 
Therefore he prayed that it be cut to conform with the adjoining 
property. The report of a committee, approved by the Ayuntamiento, 
found that the wall obstructed the view and should be cut ba'ok. 
Four months' time was deemed' sufficient to do the work ! 

This lack of a desire to unduly rush matters is shown also in an 
alcalde's entry of January 4, 1833. Encarnacion Urquidez was noti- 
fied that his son Guillermo had been fined fifteen pesos for wound- 
ing Guadalupe Rendon, and that the fine must be paid in two and 
a half' months. On February 18th there is a further note: "Paid on 
account, five pesos." Fines on the installment plan are surely the 
height of leniency ! 

At the meeting of the Ayuntamiento, September 9, 1836, a peti- 
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tion from Ygnacio Palomares and Ricardo Vejar was read asking 
that Luciano and Rita Valdez be ordered to leave the Rancho Rodeo 
de las Aguas. The petitioners stated that as owners of the rancho 
they had the right to refuse to allow trespassing. Documents sub- 
stantiating their claims of ownership were submitted, but they do 
not appear in the record. The matter was referred to a committee 
composed of Antonio Maria Osio, Jose Herrera and Bacilio Valdez. 
It seems peculiar that this Valdez should have been placed on a 
committee to investigate a matter in which those who were probably 
his relatives were interested. This committee submitted a report 
which said, in part, that it "abstains from giving its opinion as to 
who has the preference or the best right to the rancho, but it does 
state that the place mentioned is too small even for one person and' 
consequently a misunderstanding between these parties will always 
exist." In their opinion the claimants should petition the depart- 
mental government to settle the matter, and this the Ayuntamiento 
approved. The further course of the claimants is not known from 
these records, but it is true that on March 24, 1837, Palomares and 
Vejar petitioned for the San Jose, which was later granted to them, 
while Rita Valdez was the successful claimant under the United 
States laws for the Rodeo de las Aguas. This rancho, as patented, 
contained 4449 acres; so it may be seen what area the committee 
deemed "too small even for one person." 

An instance of popular indignation at the law's delay of those 
days is given in the punishment of Gervacio Alipaz, the murderer, 
and Maria del Rosario Villa, his accomplice, for the murder of 
Domingo Feliz. A meeting was held at the home of Juan Temple 
and an organization effected called the "Defenders of PubHc Safety," 
with Victor Prudon as president and Manuel Arzaga as secretary. 
A petition was signed by fifty-five residents, among whom were 
Prudon, WiUiam Wolfskill, Samuel Prentice, G. S. (sic) Warner 
and' Samuel Carpenter. The petition was remarkable. It was head- 
ed by that famous rule in the Roman Twelve Tables, "Salus popidi 
siiprema lex esto" (Let the welfare of the people be the supreme 
law), which was quoted, with due reference, from Montesquieu's 
"Spirit of the Law." The petition states that crime is increasing 
due to the excessive delay in punishment, since capital punishment 
could not be inflicted until confirmed by the Supreme Court in Mex- 
ico City, and states that a solemn example must be given to check 
crime. They ask that the guilty pair be at once punished. "The 
blood of the murderers must be shed to-day or ours will. It will be 
published throughout the world that the judges in Los Angeles tol- 
erate murders, but that there are virtuous citizens who sacrifice theirt 
lives in order to assure those of their countrymen. A committee 
will deliver to the first alcalde a copy of these resolutions that he 
may decide whatever he deems most convenient and one hour's time 
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will be given him in which to do so. If in that time no answer has 
been received, then the judges will be responsible before God and 
the public for what might follow. Death to the murderer!" 

This petition was duly handed to the alcalde, who at once called 
an extraordinary session of the Ayuntamiento, April 7, 1836. While 
deliberating they noticed numbers of armed men opposite their meet- 
ing house and sent a committee to ascertain their desires. They 
stated they wished their petition granted. Prudon was asked to 
come before the Ayuntamiento, but he refused. The Ayuntamiento 
had no armed men to oppose these citizens, who they admitted were 
the best of the town as well as the majority of the citizens therein ; 
so they told Prudon they could not^ grant his demands and then ad- 
journed. After the hour noted in the petition had elapsed the al- 
calde was notifed that an immediate answer must be had or extra- 
ordinary measures would be taken. Next came a note demanding 
the keys to obtain possession of the prisoners, but these were, of 
course, denied. Last came a note, signed, as were the others, by 
Prudon, stating that "The dead bodies of Gervacio Alipaz and Maria 
del Rosario Villa are at your disposal for burial." The vigilance 
committees of American times had, therefore, a precedent from 
much earlier times. 

An idea may be gained of what was then thought to be a large 
town from the proposal of Alcalde Jose A. Carrillo to the Ayun- 
tamiento, September 7, 1833, that in view of the large population of 
the pueblo, then "exceeding 1500," an additional alcalde be elected. 
It is interesting, too, to note the hours for court sessions, which 
were fixed by the Ayuntamiento, January 30, 1835, at from ten to 
twelve and three to five, except Saturdays and Hobdays, "unless it 
be upon criminal matters." 

A most interesting case was that of the petition of Vicente 
Sanchez of Rancho La Cienega, Jose Sepulveda of San Joaquin, 
Tomas Talamantes of La Ballona, Anastacio Abila of Tajauta, and 
seven others, to the Ayuntamiento, February 8, 1828, asking for the 
dismissal of Antonio Maria Lugo from his office of Judge of the 
Plains, where he had charge of the rodeos of stock. Testimony 
of each petitioner was taken in writing, as usual, by the Alcalde, Jose 
A. Carrillo, and each petitioner signed his statement with the Alcalde. 
The petitioners stated that Lugo had held the office over two years, 
which could not be done except through re-election ; that he had too 
much property of his own to be able to give proper attention to 
public affairs; and that he allowed his sons to substitute in his 
office, which was declared illegal. The main grievance was that in 
many specified cases Lugo, though notifed of cattle having been 
killed or stolen, would make no attempt to hunt the malefactor. It 
was also stated that in the rodeos he distributed the young calves 
wrongly, sometimes giving them to those who owned no cattle. 
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Lugo was described as overbearing and demanding much deference. 
He was said to have run his horse into one man who would not doff 
his hat to him. A dispute arose at Anastacio Abila's, and Lugo was 
credited with saying if it occurred again he would chastise Abila, 
and if the alcalde interfered he would' chastise him, too. At one time 
Lugo beat a son of Cresencio Valdez, and but for two chairs would 
have beat him more. A chair has been the downfall of more than 
one good man ! To these accusations Lugo returned a haughty an- 
swer. He said the witnesses testified "aJccording to their strayed 
id'eas" ; that his character and reputation were unstained. The Val- 
dez boy had been placed by his father in Lugo's care ; he showed no 
respect, and it was necessary to teach him good manners. He sar- 
castically remarked : "I have not the power when the farmer is asleep 
to prevent his property from being stolen. These individuals are 
impudent enough to desire that the Judge of the Plains go around 
when the cows give birth to their young ones so that in the distri- 
bution I may be able to discern the cow to which a certain calf be- 
longs." He finally remarks : "If you find it proper to oust me from 
the office of Judge of the Plains, for the sake of peace, do not hesi- 
tate in so doing." What the ultimate ouCcome was does not appear, 
for any further record is missing. 

The old caballeros in official life had a love of ceremonial which 
would not brook transgression of certain traditional forms. The 
conduct of their official business, the courteous but roundabout man- 
ner of address and even of retort, the highly formal official written 
communications, are relics of a time when official dignity was touched 
almost with austerity, and there was ample time to be courteous in 
a'ction and speech, even when issuing pronunciamentos and organ- 
izing rebellions. That ample opportunity for the development and 
display of these traits was afforded by a judicial or deliberative body 
is exemplified in the instances just cited. Further exemplification 
is given in one of the regulations for the conduct of business by the 
Ayuntamiento, which reads: "No personalities or loud sounding 
terms shall be tolerated in any discussion, but a dignified reference 
to the matter treated shall be had without offending any person." 
To the uninitiated there seems a touch of hypocrisy in such unbend- 
ing subjection to form. But this is to misunderstand a people, 
trained' from infancy in their church to a love of ceremonial, sur- 
rounded by social customs and forms which made natural a courte- 
ous expression and manner, and using a language traditionally one 
of music, teaching suavity and grace of expression. It was these 
conditions and characteristics which gave to their rhanner of dis- 
pensing justice a form which, because of its constant circumlocu- 
tion, seems almost personal and social instead of official. 



